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THE EMIGRANT CARAVAN. 


TWENTY years ago there was a considerable move- 
ment of emigrants from Arkansas and some ad- 
joining states towards California, which was then 
beginning to get into a flourishing condition. As 
the way was long across the prairies and Rocky 
Mountains, and dangerous from roving bands of 
Indians, the emigrants bound for the far west 
usually formed a large body for mutual assistance 
and protection. These trains or caravans of emi- 
grants sometimes consisted of upwards of a hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, with wagons, 
horses, and cattle. The men were armed with 
rifles, not only for defence, but to kill game, as 
an aid to the general store of food. 

We are going to tell the story of one of these 
large cavalcades, which we do from authentic 
sources. 

In the month of July 1857, a body of emigrants 
proceeded from Arkansas, numbering a hun- 
dred and fifty persons. Every age was there, 
from the tender infant in the mother’s arms 
to the old gray-haired man. In proceeding to- 
wards California they selected a route through 
Utah, which had been settled some years pre- 
viously by the Mormons, from whom it was ex- 
pected supplies of provisions could be purchased. 
The vast and solitary prairies had been safely 
traversed. The range of the Rocky Mountains 
had been thankfully left behind. The emigrants 
had now reached the plains of Utah, and bent 
their way to the Salt Lake City, the headquarters 
of the Mormons. They had heard strange things 
of this community, but did not doubt that, in 
passing, food for themselves and provender for 
their cattle could be obtained from them on pay- 
ment of the proper value. 

The approach of the emigrant train was known 
in Utah. Many travellers had passed them on the 
road, and become aware of their intended visit to 
the Salt Lake City. The intelligence of their visit 
roused sentiments of hostility among the Mormon 


leaders, who by no means wished to give any | 
friendly aid to so large a body of Gentiles—as| been sent to him from headquarters. He told the 


they called all who differed from them in their 
fantastic religious dogmas and usages. To the 
amazement of the emigrants, admittance to the 
city was denied, all assistance was refused, and the 
almost half-starving wayfarers were sternly ordered 
to quit the precincts without delay, and proceed 
on their journey. In this unexpected emergency, 
they had no choice but to submit, and striking 
their encampment, they dolefully went on their 
way westward. They passed many flourishing 
settlements, but one and all received them in the 
same cold and churlish manner, acting under 
orders, that had been despatched from Salt Lake 
City. It was distinctly understood that no inter- 
course was to be held with the emigrants. No pro- 
visions of any kind were to be supplied ; and all 
settlers in the Mormon colony well knew that 
these orders must be obeyed, or the vengeance of 
their superiors would be the inevitable consequence. 
The unfortunate emigrants found themselves 
rejected on all sides. Innocent as they were of the 
remotest intention of evil, they were unable to 
understand the meaning of this strange behaviour 
on the part of those from whom they had looked 
for civility and good feeling. An Indian, more 
humane than people of their own race, sold them 
thirty bushels of corn ; but this was but small 
help in their desperate extremity. Their stock of 
provisions was failing fast, and the condition of 
their horses and cattle was pitiable. The strength 
of the wretched animals was so greatly reduced by 
the absence of the necessary provender, that they 
could travel only slowly and feebly along the plains 
that lay between them and their destination. 
Creeping slowly along in this distressed condi- 
tion, the party at length arrived at a town called 
Corn Creek. Here the wayfarers halted. They 
did not form any expectation of being succoured 
in their extremity, because here resided the com- 
mander of all the forces of Southern Utah; but 
they imagined they might procure information as 
to the possibility of getting supplies of forage for 
their worn-out animals, The official applied to 
was ready with an answer. His instructions had 
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emigrants that at a spot called Mountain Meadows 
they would get what they required. To this place 
they at once repaired. There they found good 
and abundant pasturage for their cattle, and they 
hoped to rest for a time after their fatigues and 
disappointments, 

These peaceful anticipations were not to be 
realised. The doors of the colonists had been 
shut against the strangers by orders from the 


* Mormon chiefs. For a great distance around, it 


had become generally understood that the destruc- 
tion of the entire emigrant company was speedily 
to be accomplished. As, even with all their power, 
the Mormons could not safely destroy a hundred 
and fifty persons, the device was fallen upon of 
throwing on the Indians the blame of a general 
massacre. The plot was as ingenious as it was 
secret and cruel. By some prospect of plunder, 
held out to them, the Indians were to set upon and 
kill the whole party, leaving not one to escape. 
In modern days we have nothing to match this 
iniquity. A parallel to it is found only in the 
records of history. For anything similarly atro- 
cious, we have to go back to the massacre of 
Glencoe, promoted by that accomplished but very 
heartless person, Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards 
first Earl of Stair. Just as no friendly hand was 
held out to prevent the wholesale slaughter of the 
Macdonalds, so no one within the sphere of the 
Mormon jurisdiction uttered a warning whisper to 
put the Arkansan emigrants on their guard. At 
a meeting held at a place called Fort Harmony, 
for the special purpose of discussing the affair, 
a show of hands was called for, and a woman 
stated afterwards that she held up her hand with 
the rest. Then, remembering the nature of the 
business, and what the gesture was designed to 
express, she instantly withdrew her hand; but this 
was all. So absolute was the obedience enforced 
by the despots who ruled the colony, that no one 
was courageous enough to declare his abhorrence 
of the foul crime that was contemplated. 
Meanwhile, the emigrants rested in peaceful 
ignorance of all that was going on around them. 
Lulled into a fancied security, they had no thought 
of the dark treachery that was secretly scheming 
their destruction. But one day, as with a thunder- 
clap, these pleasing visions were rudely dispelled. 
On the 7th September, the quiet encampment 
was plunged into confusion and dismay by the 
sound of musketry. A volley was unexpectedly 
discharged among them, and the horror-stricken 
emigrants rushed wildly out to see many of their 
number dead or dying on the ground, and to find 
themselves surrounded by a horde of Indians. 
Anglo-Americans are not slack in taking steps 
to defend themselves against a surprise. In a 
moment, comprehending the full peril of their 
situation, they, like brave men, quickly resolved 
on defence. Wheeling their wagons into a corral, 
or circle, they rapidly threw up the earth as high 
as the shafts, to form an embankment. Behind 
this shelter they barricaded themselves, and there 


they remained, while their assailants kept up a 
desultory fire until nightfall. Seven of the emi- 
grants were killed in this attack, and many others 
were wounded, - Every one who shewed himself 
for a moment was shot at, their ferocious Indian 
assailants keeping up a noise of whooping, yelling, 
and other discordant sounds. 

With all its horrors, the attack was so far a 
failure. The Mormon leaders had been frustrated 
in their hideous design. The Arkansans stood 
well on their defence, and there was little chance 
of subduing them by this species of attack. Obvi- 
ously, the emigrants had skilfully fortified them- 
selves in their encampment, and were prepared to 
the uttermost to resist any further assault. It was 
clear they had resolved to sell their lives as dearly 
as they could. 

The Mormons felt that they were foiled in the 
attempt to destroy the emigrants through the 
agency of the Indians. Some other plan must 
be resorted to. The authorities at Corn Creek 
despatched an Indian runner to Cedar City to 
convey the intelligence that the emigrants were 
stoutly defending themselves at Mountain Meadows, 
and could not be dislodged. Cedar City, which 
was a Mormon outpost with a military organisa- 
tion, immediately took measures accordingly. A 
troop was directed to march to Mountain Meadows, 
to bring matters to a conclusion. Seeing that the 
Indians had failed, the Mormon forces must now 
at all hazards interpose. At the same time, it was 
felt, that instead of an open attack, treachery 
might advantageously be attempted. The first 
idea was to cut off supplies, and starve the emi- 
grants into surrender. But as this would be a 
work of time, there was a resolution to employ 
stratagem. Let us see how the thing was effected. 

Closely beleaguered in their camp, cut off froin 
both food and water, the wretched emigrants felt 
their hearts failing them, and saw but one horrible 
termination to their long-continued sufferings. 
Their joy may therefore be imagined when they 
suddenly beheld a small party of soldiers approach- 
ing their camp, bearing aloft a flag of truce, an 
emblem held sacred by all civilised nations, 
Nothing doubting, they gladly hailed the pleasing 
spectacle; and trusted that at last deliverance 
from all their troubles was at hand. The occur- 
rence has been fully described by several who 
were eye-witnesses of the parley and its results. 
A man stepped out of the line of soldiers, and, 
holding up the flag so that all migat see it and 
understand its import, he advanced towards the 
corral where the emigrants were intrenched. He 
was accompanied by two or three others, chief 
among them being John D. Lee, sub-Indian agent, 
who had been specially selected by the Mormon 
government to carry out this treacherous act to its 
swift and bloody conclusion. 

Two or three of the emigrants came out from 
the corral dnd went to meet the bearers of the 
flag of truce. Lee then declared he had come as 
a friend ; and he proceeded to inform them that 
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the Indians were greatly irritated, and were de- 
termined to destroy the whole party ; that he and 
the company of soldiers had come there in the 
hope of assisting them ; but that, on conversing with 
the Indians, ay found them very obdurate, and 
nothing would pacify them but the surrender on 
the part of the emigrants of the whole of their 
provisions, arms, and cattle. ‘If you will deliver 
up these,’ he assured his dismayed listeners, ‘ the 
Indians will cease to molest you; and under any 
circumstances we will protect you from their vio- 
lence.’ The alternative presented to them was not 
an encouraging one, but the poor emigrants had 
little choice. Still they hesitated; and a long 
and anxious consultation followed. Lee entered 
the corral, and remained for a considerable time, 
some say for hours, urging his treacherous pro- 


i dread filled the hearts of the Arkan~ 
sans. If they yielded to the imperative demand, and 
evil consequences ensued, there remained to them 
no power of resistance ; their fate they knew would 
be sealed. Many among them feared deception ; 
others expressed their willingness to trust the 
solemn assurances made to them by Lee. Finally 
his specious arguments prevailed, and the emi- 
grants consented to the terms which alone—so they 
were repeatedly told—would insure their safety. 
Lee then arranged the plan of capitulation. The 
wounded men and the younger children were 
placed in the wagons, and driven past the troops, 
the women and elder children accompanying them 
on foot. The work of destroying them had been 
already assigned to the Indian allies, who were 
waiting in ambush for the signal that should direct 
them to commence their share of the massacre. 
The men of the emigrant party were then reduced 
to single file, and by the side of each defenceless 
victim marched a Mormon soldier carrying a loaded 
musket. In this manner they proceeded for half 
a mile, till the chosen spot was reached. Here a 
halt was called, a signal given, and next moment 
every soldier had fired on the man beside him, and 
nearly all the brave Arkansas settlers lay dead 
or desperately wounded. A few, less injured than 
the rest, sought safety in flight, but they were 
pursued and overtaken, and immediately slaugh- 
tered. Not one man was left to tell the tale. 

Meanwhile, the Indians had darted from their 
ambush and fallen on the unfortunate women and 
children. All the women were massacred, and 
nearly all the children. The lives of seventeen 
innocent little creatures were spared, because they 
were so young that no after-revelation of the 
atrocious deed could be feared from them. In this 
manner perished the entire body of emigrants. 

The designs of the Mormons being thoroughly 
consummated, what remained to be done? Merely to 
dispose in some rough fashion of the bodies, and to 
share the spoils of the deserted encampment. The 
little children, who had been spared, were mostly 
given over to the Indians; probably to lend a 
colour to the report, at once spread abroad by the 
Mormons, that the massacre had been the work 


it, a dark mystery shrouded the whole occur- 
rence; and nothing was known of it for a consider- 
able time, except among the few scattered com- 
munities living in the neighbourhood. They 
scarcely dared to whisper it among themselves ; 
the Mormon leaders kept their guilty secret ; 
and soon a collection of bleaching bones was 
all that met the eye to tell the passing traveller 
of the treacherous deed that had been perpe- 
trated in that lonely region. At first, it was sup- 
posed that the Indians had massacred the com- 
pany, and the story was told to the world as a 
caution to those designing to cross the plains ; but 
so terrible a secret could not be for ever kept 
from the knowledge of mankind, and in the course 
of time a report was gradually spread that it was 
not the result of Indian barbarity alone, but 
that the Mormons had had a large share in the 
butchery. About eighteen months later, by which 
time the reports had acquired some consistency, 
a district judge of Utah attempted te make 
some investigation into the occurrence, and sum- 
moned a grand jury to inquire into the various 
murders and assassinations that had for some 
time been notoriously prevalent in the colony, 
among them this massacre at Mountain Meadows. 
Testimony was produced which implicated a num- 
ber of prominent men in the Mormon com- 
munity ; but it was impossible to get the grand 
jurors to act with honesty; they refused to find 
indictments, and were finally discharged. 

Many years passed, and no special notice was 
taken of the massacre at Mountain Meadows ; 
various difficulties between the Federal and Terri- 
torial authorities in Utah throwing fresh obstacles 
in the way of an investigation. But the carefully 
hidden secret had gradually transpired ; public 
attention had been drawn towards this atrocious 
deed, which had so long remained unpunished ; 
and when, in the year 1874, an Act was passed, 
by which grand and petit juries can be summoned, 
one of the earliest cases set down for hearing was 
the Mountain Meadows Massacre. After various 
delays, in cy ag of the difficulty of procur- 
ing witnesses, the trial was fixed for July 12, 
1875, in the District Court at Beaver, in Southern 
Utah. Fresh obstacles intervening, occasioned a 
further delay ; but the trial eventually began on 
the 23d, and extended through the first week 
of August. It was called ‘the Lee Trial,’ the 
indictment being laid against John D. Lee, who 
was known to have been the leading instigator 
of the massacre, though it was equally well 
known that he but acted in obedience to orders 
from the Mormon chiefs. District-attorney Carey 
opened the case for the prosecution; Judge 
Boreman presided; a great array of legal talent 
assembled for the prosecution and the defence ; 
numerous witnesses were summoned to testify to 
what they knew, and to facts that many of them 
had actually seen. 

The defence was of the most lame and incon- 
clusive description. Statements were advanced 
for which no particle of proof was seetneenat 
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of the red men. Some of the cattle were driven | All present felt that it was a total failure. 
to Salt Lake, where they were sold. | prosecution detailed the circumstances connected 

At the time of the commission of this horrid | with the massacre in the minutest manner; many 
deed, Utah was completely isolated from the | witnesses swore to their previous knowledge of the 
world ; and as the work of extermination was | cruel deed about to be perpetrated ; while others 
made so thorough that none survived to tell the | described the horrid tragedy, which they had not 
tale, except a few children too young to recollect | only seen, but in which some of them had lent a 
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helping hand. Only one impression remained on 
the minds of all impartial and unbiassed listeners, 
that Lee had acted as principal throughout the 
whole affair. The case was then left to the jury, 
who consulted for three days, and then announced 
themselves unable to agree upon a verdict—nine 
being for acquittal, and three for conviction. The 
jury was thereupon discharged, and the prisoner 
was held over for a second trial—if such should 
ever take place. 

Much interest was awakened by the Lee trial 
in the United States. The public prints were 
full of the details of the massacre and the trial ; 
and with the exception of two or three journals 
published in the interest of the Mormons, which 
attempted faintly to palliate the crime and justify 
the jury by making light of the evidence, every 
paper which expressed an opinion on the subject 
joined in the chorus of abhorrence of the treacher- 
ous affair. Looking, however, to the generally 
corrupt and feeble administration of justice in the 
United States, it does not appear probable that the 
instigators and perpetrators of the massacre will be 
visited with the punishment which is justly their 
due. 

In the narrative as usually given, little is said 
as regards the motives which led to such a whole- 
sale slaughter. The cruelty seems senseless and 
gratuitous. We can only gather that a jealousy 
of being intruded upon by large bodies of strangers 
not of their own religious profession, induced the 
Mormon chiefs, with Brigham Young at their head, 
to adopt this infamous method of securing their 
permanent seclusion. In aims of this kind, and 
with many acts of tyranny, they secured their 
object until the opening of the railway to Salt 
Lake City, when a more tolerant state of things, 
and some modification of the absurd Mormon 
usages, were successfully introduced. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER XVII.—TO BE, OR NOT TO BE? 
Wuen John Dalton reached the head of Sanbeck 


Valley, there were two courses open to him: either 
to keep straight on along the east road, which was 
soon merged into a bridle-path along the moor 
that led to Bleabarrow Mere; or to return to River- 
side by the way he came. It had been his inten. 
tion to join the party on board the steam yacht ; 
but he now carried about with him that which 
caused his heart to beat so wildly at the very 
thought of his wife and children, that he could not 
trust himself to meet them. It is always open to 
the wretched—those at least who are not in prison 
—to end their woes by rope or razor ; but it is not 
so easy to use those remedies. But once one is 
possessed of a few drops of poison, the case 
becomes very simple: a dose of medicine is not 
difficult to swallow. We have the key of the next 


} world in our pocket, and one turn of the hand 


admits us, 


One step from the deathbed, 

And one from the bier, 

And one from the charnel, 

And one—— Oh, where ? 
says the poet. But, for John Dalton, even those 
few steps were now shortened—if he only so willed 


it. Though the matter only respected his own fate, 
he was filled with a tremendous sense of power. 
He had but to lift his hand, and the secret that 
has defied mankind to pierce it since the world 
began, lay within his grasp. For the moment, he 
felt no inclination to use his advantage ; but he 
felt immensely flattered in the possession of it. 
Thoughts of the Great To-come had, of course, 
occasionally occurred to him, but only in that con- 
ventional and abstract form in which they present 
themselves to ninety-nine hundredths of his fellow- 
creatures ; familiarity with them had certainly bred 
no contempt for it in his mind ; and now he could 
think of little else. He had climbed the crags, and 
was looking around him in all directions save one 
—his face was studiously averted from the long 
blue lake, on which the yacht, though distant, was 
distinctly visible. The very world seemed to be at 
his feet, and to afford him the opportunity of a 
comprehensive Farewell. How exquisitely beauti- 
ful looked the tranquil valley from which he had 
just ascended ; how peaceful were the hours men 
passed in it, and how contented, to all seeming, 
were they with their lot! Old Joe Landell, of the 
Nook yonder, was dying, it seems, and doubtless 
sorry to die; while he (Dalton) was hale and 
strong enough, yet weary of his life. How cruel 
and unjust seemed the ways of—Fate. 

It was impossible, however, to smooth matters 
over with himself now; he must needs face the 
truth in theory, as, without doubt, if he put his 
design into effect, he would have to face it in fact. 
If God was cruel and unjust in this world, might 
He not also be so in the next? The ‘to be, or not 
to be?’ of Hamlet is self-applied by every man in 
Dalton’s case, whether he has heard of Hamlet or 
not. There are many considerations, but the gist 
of the matter lies in a nutshell. As to what 
men say of suicide generally, that did not dis- 
turb him; he was too near the thing itself to 
be moved by the cant of those who have only 
regarded it from a distance, and with no reference 
to themselves. It is ‘cowardly,’ they say; whereas 
it indeed requires the extremest kind of courage— 
the courage of despair. They might just as well 
call a man a ‘coward’ for going to the dentist’s 
and getting a raging tooth drawn, instead of 
letting it rage on. The topic is one of those 
upon which men have agreed together to talk 
rubbish. Even Shakspeare has told us that the 
Almighty has fixed His canon against self-slaughter, 
though whence the poet derived the information 
he has left untold. At the same time, that it is 
forbidden by implication, is true enough; and 
indeed it is very literally ‘a-flying in the face of 
Providence,’ since a more violent protest against 
the lot that has been assigned to us, or a greater 
reflection upon Him Who imposed it upon us, can 
hardly be imagined. 

This last consideration, however, was not 
that which troubled Dalton most. Strange 
as it may appear to superficial observers of 
human nature, morality in such cases commonly 
makes a better fight of it—intercedes more elo- 

uently for the precious life—than religion itself. 
alton thought comparatively little of the question 
which theologians have affirmed to be the most 
pressing of all, ‘Will this be displeasing to the 
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Supreme Being or not?’ but was greatly dis- 
turbed by an analogous though not necessarily 
a synonymous consideration, ‘Is this right?’ and 
this again resolved itself presently into a very 
concrete form, ‘Will it be committing fraud 
against the Palm Branch Insurance Society?’ It 
was above all things necessary—in order to 
spare the feelings of his wife and children—that 
his death should be attributed to natural causes ; 
and yet in that case they could reap an advantage 
to which they had obviously no right. At one 
time, as we have seen, this consideration had been 
sufficient to cause him to put aside the notion of 
self-destruction ; and if it had not been for Mr 
Campden’s conversation with him respecting the 
Palm Branch, it is probable he would neves have 
reverted to it. Even the chairman of the Board of 
Directors had not been able to persuade him that 
he had a right to derive advantage from a policy 
one of the conditions of which he had deliberately 
violated ; but if, to meet their own purposes, the 
Society should waive their objections, he would 
surely—so he endeavoured to persuade himself— 
be in a different moral position. And that they 
would do so, he had very good reason to believe. 
The chairman had announced his intention of 
pressing that course of conduct upon his colleagues 
even in case of a stranger ; and he was not likely 
to be less strenuous where the interests of a friend 
—if the dead can be said to have interests—were 
involved. Moreover that he would be committing 
no fraud—in the way of deception at least—so far 
as Mr Campden was concerned, and through him 
the Company, he felt assured. It was a trifling 
circumstance, yet one which, in the event of his 
sudden death, would at once have an immense sig- 
nificance in the eyes of his host, that he had never 
mentioned to him, while talking of that very topic, 
that he himself was insured in the Palm Branch. 
It was perhaps by accident that, when the subject 
was first started, he had been reticent upon this 
oint ; but while the discussion was proceeding, he 
had reflected on the matter, and maintained his 
secret by design. Now, supposing that he should 
die very suddenly—much more under circum- 
stances that would suggest suspicion—it must 
needs at once strike Mr Campden as very remark- 
able that his friend had been silent upon such a 
point ; from what Dalton knew of the other's 
character, he was confident that he would feel it 
his duty to communicate his conjecture to the 
Insurance Society ; and that having thus satisfied 
his scruples, he would do his best, both on public 
and private grounds, to procure the payment of the 
policy to Mrs Dalton and her children. By these 
arguments Dalton had silenced, if he had not con- 
vinced the voice of conscience, as respected the 
Palm Branch, and had so surmounted his chief 
difficulty. For to have put an end to himself, 
with the knowledge that in so doing he was com- 
mitting a fraud, would have really been an impos- 
sibility with him ; the like reflection has probably 
kept scores of wretched men in this world, and 
will continue to do so; but the thought that 
their fraud may not be successful, and their 
policies be lost, has restrained hundreds. 

In spite of the reprehensible circumstances in 
which we now find him placed, John Dalton 
would have been a better man, even though he 
hurries his exit, than the majority of those who 
wait decorously on the stage for the fall of the 


curtain. It was the suddenness of his calamity 
which had overthrown his judgment, and pre- 
vented perhaps his fertile mind from suggesting 
some less tremendous expedient for escaping from 
his sea of troubles than that of flight. Nor was 
self, it must be allowed, the promoter of his rash 
design. If his mind were not now occupied by 
his beloved Edith and her children, it was because 
he did not dare to dwell upon that subject ; his 
heart, which was not dismayed at the thought of 
that dread leap in the dark, melted like wax at 
the thought of them! He was not leaving them, 
as many a self-slayer does, to whom the epithet 
‘coward’ is applicable enough, alone and unpro- 
tected, deserted by the man within whose power 
it was to win their bread. His loss would be a 
gain to them every way; they would ride more 
buoyantly on the wave of Life, for his removal ; 
and many a friendly sail would assist their little 
bark, from which they could have accepted no 
such aid had he himself—very literally ‘a pilot 
- the shores of—Nothing’—been on board of 
er. 

All these reflections occurred to him confusedly, 
hurrying across his mind one after the other, like 
flying clouds over a hillside, but all tending to one 
point. It is but seldom that such a dread resolve 
as Dalton had in fact as good as come to, is deter- 
mined upon by gradual steps. Mr Campden, I 
think, somewhat overrode his hobby—otherwise, a 
trustworthy nag enough—in striking out the six 
months’ proviso as respected suicide, from the regu- 
lations of his Palm Branch. In the mood in which 
John Dalton now found himself, he would have 
insured in half a dozen such unprotected offices, and 
killed himself next day; but he could not—in fact, 
though the opportunity was open to him, he did not 
do so—have insured his life with the intention of 
putting an end to it after the expiration of half a 
year. Itis not so easy as some philosophers would 
persuade us to look certain death in the face for 
months, and yet retain our equanimity, even when 
our friends are assisting us to do so; but to play 
the hypocrite to those dearest and nearest to us, to 
pr them that all is well with us, while our 
inward eye is fixed upon the gaping grave, is a 
réle beyond that of most actors. From what he 
had already experienced, Dalton, at all events, was 
well convinced that such a sustained effort was 
beyond his powers. If the thing was to be done, 
it was not only best but necessary to do it quickly. 


Upon one thing Dalton had long made up his 
mind—namely, that the catastrophe should not 


take place beneath the roof which he still called 
his home. The improbability of his decease being 
attributed to his own hand would, he justly con- 
cluded, be increased by its occurrence at a time 
when he was a guest upon a visit of pleasure ; and 
though this was hard upon the Campdens, his 
necessities were such that he must needs be hard 
on some one. Their home would be made hateful 
to Edith and the girls, were it made the scene of 
such a tragedy ; whereas the folks at Riverside 
would soon get over it. He pictured to himself, 
with something like a smile, how his hostess would 
inveigh against him for his want of consideration 
for her feelings, if she could have looked into his 
mind at this moment. Would it have a good 
or a bad effect, he wondered, upon her position ‘ in 
the county?’ It would certainly give the house 
a temporary interest, and if his ghost should be 
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reported afterwards to ‘walk’ there, even quite a 
flavour of antiquity. He did not believe in ghosts 
walking, yet the fancy was sufficient to set his 
mind speculating on the possibility of his discon- 
tented spirit being aware of what was going on in 
the wold after its departure. Would it be cog- 
nisant of the future of those dear to him, and note 
their troubles, without the capability of giving 
them aid? their dangers, without power to warn 
them? If he feared for himself at all, it was upon 
this account. It was surprising, even to himself, 
how little he was affected by those material terrors, 
in the reality of which he had been brought up 
to believe ; how much his mind still dwelt upon 
this world, though he stood upon the brink of the 
other. 

Though his thoughts wandered so wildly and so 
far, they always returned, as doves to a dove-cot, 
to one small and insignificant topic—namely, as to 
when and where this thing should be enacted. 
The means, which had hitherto been his great 
difficulty, were now obtained ; and he had but to 
fix time and place. What scene, what hour, was 
the best fitted—or rather, the least unfit—for the 
final catastrophe? Should it be next morning in 
the library !—to which he was still wont to retire 
after breakfast, upon pretext of business, though 
all such occupation for him was gone. In that 
case, Holt would probably be the first to find him, 
dead. Then he would tell Campden, and Camp- 
den would tell Julia, and Julia would have to 
break it to Edith. That would be the best plan, if 
he could only be sure that Holt would find him. 
But suppose Edith should look in upon him, 
under pretence, as often happened, of choosing 
some book to read with Tony, but in reality, as he 
well knew, to give him a silent caress, or whisper 
a word of comfort in his ear—why, that would 
kill her. And again, if it should happen in the 
smoking-room, when the others had gone to bed, 
and he was all alone, save for that Creator into 
Whose visible presence, — he was about to 
precipitate himself, would not Edith be the person 
who would come and look for him, alarmed by his 
absence, and apprehensive, perhaps, of the very 
horror that had actually taken place ; apprehen- 
sive, but not, alas! prepared for it; so that the 
sudden shock would leave his children not only 
fatherless, but orphaned ! 

In the unhappy frame of mind he was now in, 
the man could, and did, picture to himself the 
event under a score of circumstances, to every one 
of which there was an objection, upon the same 

und: in none was it certain that the catastrophe 
could be broken to his wife without danger of the 
most fatal consequences. If she had been in her 
usual health, he could have trusted to her para- 
mount sense of duty to preserve her under the 
worst disasters; her first thought, when nature 
permitted her to think, would have been for the 
children that were still left to her, and for their 
sake she would have borne up—and lived on. 
But as it was, enfeebled by her condition, and 
already depressed by misfortune, it was only too 
probable that she might not have the power to 
rally from such a sudden blow, at all. 

It was curious that not till after he had proposed 
and rejected many schemes, did the thought strike 
him, ‘ Why should I not do it now?’ Except for 
that dark spot, with a thin ribbon of dark cloud 
above it, on the distant mere, there was no sign 


of movement or of life abouthim. It was unlikely 
that he should ever find himself more alone than 
at that very moment. Save for the dull roar of 
the rapid river, hundreds of feet beneath him, and 
for the distant tinkle of a sheep-bell from the 
valley he had just left, not a sound broke the 
surrounding silence. If it is ever easy for a man in 
health and vigour to lie down and die, it was 
easy for him to do so now. If ever circumstances 
can be said to be in favour of such a deed, they 
were so now. If an opportunity was ever afforded 
for a man to kill himself—yet to seem to others 
to have died in the course of nature—it was offered 
to him now. He looked into the future—not the 
future of the next world, even yet—and all things 
seemed to suit with his fell intent. He had just 
been to his doctor to consult him about a supposed 
heart-disease, and the doctor had as good as con- 
firmed his own expressed suspicions that such a 
mischief was at work. ‘I should not myself be 
surprised,’ he had said, ‘if I was to hear that you 
had suddenly dropped down dead.’ It was true 
that this had been wrung from him, after much 
pressing—by what lawyers term ‘ leading questions’ 
—but Curzon had not probably been aware of 
it; and even if he had been, when the thing had 
happened, he was certainly not likely to eat his 
words, He had but to repeat them, and there 
would be surely no occasion for any post-mortem 
investigation. The path by which Dalton had 
reached the summit of the crags was very steep, 
though it had, in fact, put him but a very little 
out of breath; and its ascent might easily be 
credited with having cost a man affected with a 
heart-disease—and who had been found dead on 
the top of it—his life. If the doctor had any 
doubts—if the merest scintilla of suspicion could 
be called such—he would certainly give them, 
for all reasons, in favour of ‘ Death from natural 
causes’ Dalton had parted from him, if not in 
high spirits, still with perfect cheerfulness ; and 
if he Thad shewn despondency at any period of 
the interview, it had arisen, apparently, from his 
suspicions regarding his own health. Upon the 
whole, it seemed that Dalton’s expedition of that 
morning had procured for him a most important 
witness. 

There was indeed the absence of the laud- 
anum from the bottle to be accounted for; but 
that could be effected in two ways. Dalton could 
either take a draught of it, and then break the 
bottle with the rest of its contents in his pocket, 
when the breakage would be accounted for by his 
fall ; or, having drunk what was necessary to effect 
his purpose, he could fill up the bottle with water 
from a little spring that was close at hand. The 
doctor himself had stated that he had sold him 
laudanum enough ‘to kiil half the parish,’ so that 
a very moderate quantity would suffice for his pur- 
pose. As for the Afterwards—he would presently 
be missed at home, and since he had moored 
the boat on the right bank of the river, it would 
be guessed that he had crossed over into Sanbeck, 
probably with the intention of calling at the doc- 
tor’s ; the very man would, therefore, be at once 
communicated with on whom he mainly relied 
for the final safe-conductof the affair ; while in the 
meanwhile, time would allow of misgivings and 
apprehensions, which, however painful in them- 
selves, do somewhat break, to those who entertain 
them, the shock of calamity. The house, though 
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at some distance, was full in his sight, in which all 
the degrees of suspense and wretchedness—uneasi- 
ness, dismal foreboding, and despair—were about to 
be inflicted by his own hand on those he died to 
benefit, yet he gazed on it with apathetic eyes. 
Death was so near to him, that feeling was already 
dulled by its icy presence. It was more mechani- 
cally than, as before, of resolute design, that he 
now kept his back turned to the moorland lake— 
where the black speck was growing larger every 
moment, which was the steam-yacht Mary, bring- 
ing his unsuspicious dear ones home—and took the 
laudanum from his pocket. 

He had a flask fitted with a drinking-cup, and 
into this he poured sufficient, as he judged, of 
the deadly drug to effect his purpose: placing 
this upon the turf, he substituted water from the 
spring for the liquid taken from the bottle, 
and replaced the latter in his pocket. Then all 
was indeed ready. It was astonishing, even to 
himself, how steady was his hand as he raised 
the fatal draught to his lips. If the claim of 
Socrates to philosophy, reflected he grimly, rested 
only upon his calmness in taking the hemlock, 
John Dalton was as good a philosopher as he. He 
had ‘done’ his thinking in this world, for good and 
all, and was wholly occupied with the matter in 
hand ; he only indulged himself in one surmise— 
which was likewise Socratic—How long would 
the poison take to work? Would he fall at once 
intoadeep sleep? Would he feel pain? Then he 
drank it off very quickly, and to the last drop— 
after which he carefully washed out the drinking- 
cup, and returned it to its proper place. As he did 
so, it suddenly occurred to him that his mouth— 
he had said to himself his ‘breath,’ and then 
mentally corrected his mistake, with a smile that 
was very like a shudder—that his mouth would 
smell of the poison, He remembered that in many 
cases of suicide the fact was at once discovered by 
this simple means, and yet he had almost forgotten 
to take so ordinary a precaution. He now wetted 
his lips with a little wine from his flask, and took 
out his cigar-case, ‘The wine and the tobacco 
together,’ thought he coolly, ‘ will surely overcome 
the scent of the laudanum, But in selecting his 
cigar, his hand trembled excessively, for the case 
from which he took it had been his wite’s gift, 
and was embroidered by her own fingers. Almost 
everything that John Dalton had, of a handy or 
luxurious sort, had been given him upon one or 
other of his birthdays by his wife or children, 
and he was wont to use them as a matter of course. 
But now, as he was leaving his Edith for ever 
without look or word of farewell, the touch of the 
silken flowers that she had woven for him, sent a 
pang to his heart so keen and vivid, that he almost 
doubted whether it might not be already due to the 
poison he had swallowed. When he put the case 
away, however, the pain went with it, and he sat 
down on the turf, and began smoking his cigar. 
If he had stood up a few minutes longer, he would 
probably have been seen by those on board the 
yacht, which had by this time left the mere, and 
was speeding home between the river-banks. As it 
was, they came on—the young people still at their 
jests and games—opposite to, and immediately 
under the very crag where Dalton sat. He heard 
them, or heard something that seemed to mingle 
with the murmur of the river, and yet was not of 
it; and dimly curious—for his mind was clouded, 


and his senses only half obeyed his will—would 
have risen to see what it was ; his limbs, however, 
were numb and nerveless,-and in the attempt to 
get upon his feet, he fell, and rose no more, 


IRISH BULLS. 


Various theories have been propounded why Irish- 
men have a tendency to make ludicrous blunders 
in speaking. The Edgeworths, father and daughter, 
actually went the length of compiling an Essay on 
Trish Bulls. In the true spirit of patriots, they have 
done their best to defend their countrymen from 
the charges of absurdity which have been always 
brought against them ; though a candid reader will 
be inclined to admit that a groundless anxiety has 
been displayed by the talented essayists to exon- 
erate their fellow-countrymen from the reproach 
of dullness or stupidity. 

As the Edgeworths themselves admit, the so- 
called blunders of the Irish seem to arise not so 
much from any want of natural talent, as from the 
rapidity with which their ideas crowd upon one 
another, occasioning frequent ellipses and incon- 
gruities. As his parts are more brilliant than 
solid, poetical and flighty, rather than accurate 
and precise, the Irishman deals largely in meta- 
phorical and figurative language, but pays little 
attention to the arrangement and classification 
of his thoughts, frequently passing over many 
links in a chain of ideas, and leaving it to 
his auditor to supply them. Whether Miss Edge- 
worth’s suggestion, that as English is a foreign 
language to the natives of Ireland, ‘it is scarcely 
within the limits of probability that the Irish 
should avoid blunders both in’ speaking and 
writing, tends at all to explain the phenomenon, 
we shall leave the reader to decide. Compara- 
tively speaking, John Bull is a prosaic creature ; 
and while being apparently amused with the eccen- 
tricities of his Hibernian neighbour, is it not just 
possible that his amusement may be tinged with a 
soupcon of jealousy? Be that as it may, Paddy may 
quote, if he choose, the celebrated apology which 
Sir Richard Steele makes for his countrymen—that 
bulls were all the effect of climate; for ‘if an 
Englishman were born in Ireland, he would make 
just as many.’ The thanks which the devout lady 
rendered to ‘Providence and another woman’ for 
her escape from drowning ; the advertisement of a 
washing-machine, entitled ‘Every man his own 
washerwoman ;’ and the ingenious suggestion that 
the best way to boil potatoes was ‘in cold water, 
are all instances of the ellipses so frequent in Irish 
speech. ; 

Exaggerations and emphatic repetitions form 
a great source of Irish bulls. Thus, the enthu- 
siastic Hibernian who praised a portrait as ‘more 
like than the original;’ and the admiring daughter 
of Erin who delivered her opinion as to the 
resemblance of two children in the following 
remarkable words: ‘ How like the two little dears 
are, especially Patrick, sinned only in letting their 
zeal outrun their discretion. We may fairly pre- 
sume that it was more that fondness for home 
which is so strongly developed in Irishmen, than 
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any wild purpose of deception, which prompted 
Paddy Blake, while maintaining the superiority of 
the echo in his father’s garden over that of any 
other place, to observe, with a naiveté which has 
won him immortality: ‘If you say to it | pos echo] 
“How do you do, Paddy Blake?” it will answer : 
“ Pretty well, thank you.”’ 

Can any such allowance be made for the well- 
known inquisitive genius who, when looking 
over a stranger’s shoulder in a coffee-house, as 
he was writing a letter, observed him conclude 
in this fashion: ‘I would write more, but that a 
tall Irishman is looking over my shoulder, and 
reading every word,’ and exclaimed indignantly : 
‘You lie, you rascal?’ But even this cele- 
brated bull is totally eclipsed by the reply of the 
pseudo-mute, who, when asked, in an unguarded 
moment, how long he had been dumb, promptly re- 
plied, ‘Five years, yer honour.’ It is the exaggera- 
tive language to which an Irishman is addicted 
which makes him declare himself ‘ clean kilt’? when 
he is fatigued ; while his fondness for metaphor has 
before now induced him to swear an alibi thus: 
‘My Lord, I could not, like a bird, be in two 

laces at once.’ The same cause produced the 
lunder in the Irish orator’s exordium: ‘I am 
sorry to hear my honourable friend stand mute ;’ 
and it was an undisciplined poetic fancy which 
as Soa an Irish Presbyterian clergyman, a few 
months ago, to speak of the place of torment as an 
Sunfathomable abyss, down which the lost fall 
eternally, till they are transfixed against the 
bottom.’ 

The following epitaph, if it be genuine, contains 
an excellent bull : 


Here lies the body of John Pound, 
Who was lost in the sea, and never was found. 


But as ‘high winds blow on high hills, and 
people in lofty situations are more exposed to the 
attacks of critics than those in humble life, most 
readers will feel inclined to deal less leniently 
with the following bull, which Miss Edgeworth 
assigns to a Lord-lieutenant: ‘Whereas, the 
greatest economy is necessary in the consumption 
of all species of grain, and especially of potatoes.’ 

The ingenious method proposed by Paddy of 
obviating the difficulty of wedding a deaf-and- 
dumb pair, has furnished to some English wit 
material for a humorous epigram : 


Says Johnie to Paddy : ‘I can’t, for my life, 

Conceive how a dumb pair are made man and wife, 

Since they can’t with the form and the parson 
accord.’ 

Says Paddy: ‘You fool, they take each other’s word.’ 


Personal identity forms very frequently another 
stumbling-block, and is the cause of many a bull. 
An Irishman meeting an acquaintance on the 
street, will exclaim : ‘1s that yourself?’ as though 
he feared lest some other spirit should have 
entered his friend’s body since their last meeting. 
A Scotchman will occasionally do the same, his 
greeting being : ‘Is this you?’ Under this head 

orace Walpole classes what he styles the best 
Irish bull he ever heard: ‘I hate that woman,’ 
said a gentleman of his nurse, ‘for she changed me 
at nurse.’ Akin to that is the following saluta- 
tion: ‘I thought it was you, but now I see it is 
your brother,’ 

In the exquisite ballad Edwin and Angelina, Dr 


Craig (English Literature on Goldsmith) detects a 
bull, and evidently plumes himself on his acute- 
ness, We leave it to the reader's taste to determine 
whether he would wish the passage altered : 


The dew, the blossoms of the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine, 

These charms were his, but woe is me, 
Their constancy was mine. 


If Irish poetry is to be thus criticised, may we 
not with equal justice find fault with Milton’s 
sublime hyperbole : 


In the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to engulf me, opens wide ? 


Or how can we consent to pass over as a ‘mere 
blemish’ the following lines, which contain blun- 
ders utterly unparalleled in Irish poetry : 


Adam the qoodliest of men since born 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters—Eve ? 


Under the influence of the tender passion, the 
Irish will say some startling things. The restraints 
of reason and common-sense are powerless to check 
the wild flights and daring metaphors which love 
suggests. The swain who assured his mistress that 
he could not sleep of nights for dreaming of her, 
must have been very ‘spoony ;’ and not less so 
was he who, when informed by his betrothed 
of the kindness shewn her by her intended 
mother-in-law, exclaimed: ‘ Well, wait till we’re 
married, and see if I don’t beat my mother.’ It was 
in a gush of well-meaning hospitality that Sir 
Richard Steele—to whose account so many bulls 
are set down—exclaimed in rather an equivocal 
manner : ‘If ever you come within a mile of my 
house, sir, I hope you’ll stop there’ It was not 
love, we suspect, which prompted the fair young 
daughter of Erin, after a request for money made 
in a letter to her sister, to add as a P.S.: ‘I was 
so much ashamed of what I have written, that I 
sent after the messenger, but he could not be over- 
taken” Akin to this is the Irish gentleman’s post- 
script : ‘If this letter miscarries, write, and let me 
know.’ 

But it is not only in verbal bulls that the Irish 
excel; practical absurdities are also laid to their 
charge. It is a well-known historical fact that the 
rebels in 1798, desirous of ruining a banker whom 
they hated, broke open his house, and burnt his 
notes, fully satisfied that they were effecting his 
ruin. Had the banker been another person—to 
make a bull of our own—the burning of his notes 
would have been a serious matter. 

We suspect that the absurdity fathered on the 
Trish in the following witty epigram is an Eng- 
lishman’s fabrication : 


A cannon-ball, one bloody day, 

Took a poor fellow’s leg away ; 

And as on comrade’s back he rode off, 

A second fairly took his head off. 

The fellow, in this odd emergence, 

Carried him pickback to the surgeons. 
‘Holloa!’ cries the doctor, ‘are you drunk, 
To bring me here a headless trunk ?’ 

‘A lying dog!’ says Pat; ‘he said 

His leg was off, and not his head’ 

In the Vicar of Wakefield, poor Goldsmith makes 
one of his characters perpetrate a bull of which he 
had been guilty himself. When his means ran 
low, he betook himself to the university of Leyden, 
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relying on teaching English as a means of earning 
a living. It was not till his arrival in Holland 
that he learned that, before beginning his course 
of instruction, it was necessary for him to learn 
Dutch. 

But do bulls belong exclusively to the Irish ? 
They have been unmercifully assigned to the 
people of that nationality ; and as a consequence, 
errors of syntax and monstrous hyperboles, which 
would furnish abundant material for laughter if 
uttered by an Irishman, are passed over as merely 
grammatical mistakes, when the people of any 
other country are the culprits. The Dublin tramp 
who purloined chocolate to make ‘tay’ of it, was 
not half so ridiculous as the Englishman who, in 
all seriousness, asserted that a piece of cloth 
would ‘last for ever, and make a petticoat after- 
wards ;’ and the Irish lady’s hyperbole, ‘rise in the 
morning and find your throat cut,’ is fully matched 
by Macbeth’s celebrated words : 


But yet I’ll make assurance doubly sure, 
And take a bond of fate. 

In a description of the funeral of Lord Macaulay 
in Westminster Abbey, the Morning Post, in lan- 
guage which called forth Dean Stanley’s keenest 
sarcasm, unintentionally buried the organ: ‘When 
— on the ropes above the grave, and while 

eing gradually lowered into the earth, the organ 
again pealed forth.’ 

The French are not altogether exempt from 
amusing bulls. In a translation recently issued, 
we observed the expression Mangeurs de beuf, as 
an equivalent for our ‘ Beef-eaters.’ Now, though 
this is certainly a literal translation of the ex- 
pression as corrupted by John Bull, it is scarcely 
the synonym for what it ought to be—namely, 
‘ Bouffetiers’ Blunders such as these would never 
have been pardoned in Irishmen, but are with 
questionable complacency pardoned on the part of 
all other writers and speakers, Very literal, but 
very funny, is the perplexed Gaul’s translation 
of Cibber’s comedy, Love’s Last Shift—La derniére 
Chemise de VAmour ! 


AN OLD LOVE-STORY. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART III. 


In a few weeks I was on the sea, with a detach- 
ment to join the army in the Spanish Peninsula, 
where we had to fight the French, which I sup- 
posed at the time to be but natural, although none 
of us knew or cared about the quarrel. Never a 
man did I hear express the least opinion on the 
matter. When we joined the army it was already 
in full retreat, with the French pressing close, in 
vastly superior numbers. I asked an Irishman 
in the ranks how it was that we were marching 
away from the enemy, and he grinned and winked. 
He had a face tanned like leather, and when he 
grinned and thrust his tongue in his cheek, I 
saw a great rough scar on his temples, that made 
me shudder. He knew nothing except that there 
had been a great deal of fighting, and a deal more 
marching, and not much plunder; and that the 
General hanged for mere trifles. He bade me 
cheer up, for that there would be a battle soon. 
But it was not so. We halted at last at a long 
range of hills not far from the sea, and there we 
were all set to work throwing up rough fortifi- 
cations for batteries ; and before long I saw the 


wisdom of our general, for when the French came 
up, they were kept back at every point, so well 
had our great general placed his artillery, and so 
great was the natural strength of the position. 

All the winter we lay there, behind the lines ; 
and after a time the French fell back, and the 
fighting was over until fresh supplies and men 
came out to us from England. 

I often wondered whether Willy was with us, 
but as I did not know his regiment, it was next 
to an impossibility to find out. I sincerely hoped 
he was not, for any one could see what was coming; 
and I hoped, for his own sake, for the old squire, 
for Uncle Stephen’s, for Joy’s sake, that he was 
not there, lest he should be killed, and make so 
many mourners at home. 

I was with my regiment in several of the great 
battles that were fought against the French in the 
years 1811 and 1812, and all I know about them 
is that they were scenes always of ghastly slaughter, 
smoke, and noise, and that I lost my brave Irish 
comrade in the thick of the fight at Albuera. 
Sometimes, I must say, our men were driven back ; 
but in the end we were always victorious, although 
the French were so numerous that it seemed as if 
the fighting would go on for ever. I was wounded 
at Badajoz, the most terrible fight of all, for there 
we had to carry a fortified town by assault. It 
was hot work. Twice we were driven back, but 
the third time we scrambled through the breaches 
of the broken walls. The men were falling dead 
and wounded all round me, but I was untouched 
until near the close of the fight in the streets. I 
was struck by a bullet, and fell fainting by a wall- 
side, I lay there unable to move myself, for my 
senses seemed deadened and my limbs powerless, 
But I seemed to see what was going on in a sort of 
trance, and I often afterwards prayed God to give 
me the belief that what I saw after the battle 
was over was only a hideous dream, for it seemed 
to me as if pandemonium had broken loose 
in the uniforms of British soldiers, Mad yelling 
figures seemed to rush past, struggling with each 
other with deadly blows and shots ; killing inno- 
cent people, killing each other; rushing in and 
out the houses and wine-shops, careering with 
drunken gestures amongst the flames kindled by 
their own hands. All this, and much more too 
fearful to think of, I seemed to see hour after hour, 
all through the beautiful night of a southern 
spring ; and I have been told that what I saw in 
sickly fancy was a sad reality, and that the demo- 
niacal work went on not for hours only but days, 
before the madness of the soldiers could be 
checked. 

But before daybreak, I crept into a recess near 
me; and I remembered nothing more until I 
woke up in hospital. One of those lying near 
me was raving and moaning in piteous agony. 
crawled over to him and arranged his rough pillow 
as well asI could. As I did so, his eyes turned 
upon me and met mine—it was Willy! I felt as 
if turned to stone, so little did I think to see him 
there. Yet there he lay, wounded badly, almost 
dying, as I could see very well. He did not recog- 
nise me, but asked piteously for water. After the 
first shock, I felt a great rush of tenderness and 
pity for him, and I swore to myself that he should 
not die if human care, such as I could give, would 
avail to save him. It was fearful to think of him 
lying there so shattered, and I with a mere flesh- 
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wound—I, that would have died for him ; for what, 
I thought, was my life in comparison with his, and 
the calamity that his death would be to Joy. I 
tended him night and day for a long time, until 
one day his hand crept on to mine, and I saw the 
old look in his eyes, that I had not seen for many 
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a long day, not since we were boys at the river-side 
by the mill. I made motions to him not to distress 
himself by trying to talk, and he smiled and held 
to my hand, falling asleep with it in his clasp. 
I sat there for hours, not daring to release my 
hand, lest he should awake, and be robbed of the 
sweet sleep that was like an in-drinking of new 
life to him. 

He recovered very slowly ; and before he was out 
of all danger, I was laid down again in another 
room by an attack of exhaustive fever, so that I 
did not see him again for some time, and then we 
just met for a while, before we were sent with 
a great many others to the coast, to be sent on the 
sick-list to England. He was full of kindly feeling 
towards me, just like his old self; and I forgot for 
the moment that I was but a corporal and he a lieu- 
tenant, until we were separated and met again on 
board the same ship. It seemed a ship of shadows ; 
and it was a melancholy voyage, for numbers of 
men died on the passage, and there were burials in 
the sea every day. But it was a voyage of happi- 
ness to me, for Willy and I were together con- 
stantly, in spite of the difference in rank. He 
said, truly enough, that the time had gone by for 
thinking of that, and persisted in declaring 1 had 
saved his life. There was one subject which we 
both avoided talking about; he never alluded to 
it in the least, and I dared not: that was Joy 
Harding. I knew not how matters were between 
them ; but some instinct told me that, whether 
they were engaged or not, he had not a tithe of the 
great love and reverence for her that I had. I felt 
that this was so, without ever a word exchanged 
between us on the subject. Nor did we ever allude 
in any way to our quarrel in the Hall avenue, for 
that would have led us to the verge of a subject 
that, with mutual feeling, we avoided. 

I did not proceed home at once when we arrived 


| grasping me by the hand, and calling me comrade; 


in England; and before I left Portsmouth, I | 
received a letter from Willy, informing me that | 


Uncle Stephen was dead, and inclosing a letter he | whether to blame Willy or not for thus re-opening 
had left for me, in which he addressed me as a son, | the wounds of my heart. Indeed, I could not, for I 
and which contained not a word of blame for my | was yearning to see her once more. This I said to 
ungrateful conduct in leaving him in his old age. | myself as I entered the house: ‘Once again, once 
I felt all the grief and painful remorse that men | more let me look upon her face ; then let me go 
feel if they have hearts at all, when they discover, | away and hide me and my rebellious care for her, 
too late, the measure of ingratitude towards those | and conquer it.’ I stopped a moment at the door, 
‘and tried to school my feelings; but ah me! 


they love and who have loved them. 

Uncle Stephen, to my considerable surprise, had 
left me a great deal of property, but the mill | 
itself and all the family relics came to Willy. I| 
wrote home at once to Willy, and told him I | 
would accept not a farthing of that which naturally 


was no help for it, and that I had better say 
no more about it, and urged me to come home; 
but I had no heart for that; so I remained at my 
duty in the garrison of Portsmouth to which 
I was attached; and there I remained about a 
year, when the news came that the fighting had 
ended at Toulouse, and that the victorious army 
was ordered home. I then applied to be allowed 
to buy my discharge ; and after long delay I was 
free, and very glad I was, for soldiering was not to 


my taste, and I never even enjoyed helping to | 
astonish the French. 

I went down to the old village, and the first place 
I called at was the cottage of old Bill Stubbs. 
The good old fellow was wearing out fast, and had 
become very feeble indeed. He was sitting by the 
fireside ; but he rose to greet me, at the ‘salute, 


and, for the first time, I felt proud of all I had 
gone through. He pointed with a shaky finger 
to the well-known little cupboard in the corner; 
and I took therefrom an old square Dutch bottle 
and glass; and we pledged ourselves, our country, 
and our king; to which toasts Bill proposed to add 
several admirals and generals. But I said ‘No’ to 
that ; for, said I, if we pledged all the brave, it 
was not in the power of even a Dutch bottle, 
high-shouldered as it was, to hold out. But old 
Bill would have his way ; and so we drank to our 
splendid chiefs all round. 

Many a talk old Bill and I had after that about 
the wars—my war and his war. Many a time did 
I find my way to that snug little cottage of his 
amongst the trees, and once not alone. But that 
was long after, and not long before old Bill’s 
death ; and then I stood afar off, whilst an angel- 
woman sat at the old friend’s bedside, and touched 
his good heart with kind gentle words, and whole- 
some reminding of the last great roll-call which 
must come to each and all of us, 


I was installed as manager at the mill with old 
Hannah, who never wearied of telling me about 
Uncle Stephen, and how nobly he had lived out 
his life to the end ; and how Miss Joy from the | 
Hall used to come constantly to see him, and have 
long talks with him, and what they said to each 
other ; and how that one day Uncle Stephen 
shewed her a letter, and that she cried over it as 
though it would break her heart. That letter was 
my confession of hopeless love, 

Willy came the next day to see me, as I was 
amongst the men, and after a hearty greeting, said 
that some one was wishing to see me in the house. 
I did not look into the old parlour window as I 
passed it, but I knew well who stood beyond it; my 
wilful heart told me that readily enough. I knew not 


when I entered the room, my fluttering wits fled 
altogether with a great sobbing sigh, and I sank 
on my knees at her feet, and kissed her out- 
stretched hands. It was an instant of wild hap- 
piness, and I could not resist doing as I did, for at 
that moment I forgot everything except my own 
unutterable love. Like a flood, it swept away 
every thought of my own unworthiness, and all 
proper sense of my own selfish shortcomings. 

She allowed me to kiss her hands again and 
again, before she gently withdrew them from my 
close clasp. ‘Do not kneel,’ she said; ‘not to 
me ;’ and then she paused and spoke my Chris- 
tian name—Edward, almost in a whisper. 

I looked up very quickly at that, and my face, 
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shewn quite suddenly a very different look in it, 
for she blushed and turned away her head, and 
walked nearer the window, but not before I saw 
she had tears in her eyes. I don’t know what 
I might have said to that, or what folly I 
might have been guilty of, but just at that time 
Willy shewed in sight outside of the window, and 
stood there amongst the ducks with the handle of 
his cane in his mouth ; and the sudden sight of 
him brought me quickly from heaven to earth 
again. 

Joy turned to me with a smile, and said : ‘I am 
so glad to see you again, and Willy back again 
too—poor Willy !’ 

I was standing by her side, and had found my 
tongue again, and so I thanked her for thinking 
kindly of me, and said I did not deserve it, after 
quarrelling with Willy, her cousin and my own 
dear friend. 

‘Ah, but you saved his life,’ she said, and a 
beautiful light shone in her blue eyes, ‘It was 
noble of you.’ 

I stood staring at her in foolish rapture, but 
with never a wom to help me. But she never 
made as though she saw my confused absence of 
mind, although, after I had gazed upon her for 
what seemed to me a wonderfully short time, she 
said we should go to join Willy, who did not seem 
inclined to come in. ‘Perhaps he does not remem- 
ber we are here,’ she said. Joy drew down her 
veil, and I attended Willy and her to the gate; 
the geese and other poultry attending also with 
noise and clatten, for Joy had been in the habit of 
feeding them when she visited the mill, and they 
could not forget it. Garth also, the son of Haco, 
howled so that I was obliged, out of sheer pity, to 
let him fawn at her feet, and hold up his great 
head to her caressing hand, All things loved Joy. 

Everybody in our parish made a great deal of 
me after I came back from soldiering. It was 
wonderful the respect that was paid me; and I 
was invited out so much that I had frequent oppor- 
tunities for noticing that my appetite was not 
what it had been. Indeed, when the heart is full, | 
I have always pitied the stomach. 

After that day at the mill, I met Joy often and 
often; at first by chance, and then by design, at 
least on my side ; and one day, I know not how 
it was, but when she looked straight up at me in 
the lane, I just put out my arms and took her to 
my heart, and drew her close, and held her tight 
there, until she was ashamed for me, and gently 
bade me let her go. Then I told her I would, but 
could not by any means just then let her go from 
me, and she sighed, for she had lost all her liveli- 
ness and stately ways. I told her very freely, when 
I did find courage to address her, of my heart’s 
stound, and that live I could not ifshe reproved me 
for loving her, for I could not help it. It seemed, 
I said, natural, like living and breathing; and 
I implored her to say if I could ever be worthy 
of a return ; and what I could do to deserve such 
love as only she, in all the wide open world, 
could give me. This I said, all the time holding 
her close to my breast, and feeling her heart 
beating with mine. 

She sighed again and again, with her head 
turned half away from mine. But she never inter- 
rupted me to stop the words I spoke. At last she 
put up her hands to her face, and sobbed and broke | 
out weeping sadly and violently. 


I thought I must have offended her, and said 


so, and hardly knew what to do or say except 
to ask her pardon again and again for havi 
upset her feelings so. But she said ‘No, an 
looked into my eyes; and my arms moved 
round her waist again, and our lips met for 
one rapturous moment ; and she laid her beloved 
head upon my shoulder, calling me her hero— 
her good-hearted, brave Edward, and allowing 
me more kisses, until I forgot altogether that 
I was on earth and in a country lane, where at 
any time we might be seen by mortal men and 
women, not to mention village boys, who had seen 
us walking together before, and had published it 
far and wide. But Joy remembered where we 
were too soon, I thought, and left me very hastily 
with a promise to meet again. 

I could not after this settle down in any way, 
and I felt that the crisis of my fate had come. 
Therefore, when next I met Joy, I told her that 
now the sober colour of the world had changed, 
and that everything I looked upon seemed different 
to my eyes, because of the new light that was 
everywhere. The songs of the birds and the 
soughing winds whispered the o’ercome, ‘ Joy, joy.’ 

Joy made the acknowledgment, but always 
timidly and with a sinking heart, for I knew after- 
wards how greatly she feared that her uncle the 
squire would not approve. However, I presented 
myself one morning at the Hall, having first con- 
sulted Willy concerning the step I was about to 
take, 

The squire received me very kindly, and re- 
gee me for my negligence in not calling upon 

im long before ; but when I, without parley, 
opened upon him on the subject of my calling, 
then the genial lines of his face seemed suddenly 
to become rigid, and his pleasant smile vanished 
like a sunbeam in the angry blast. He rose from 
his chair and stared at me, and I rose from mine, 
feeling that I could talk better standing. He rang 
the bell, and ordered the servant to request Joy 
and Willy to come to him. Joy came in leaning 
on her soldier's arm, looking sadly at me with 
tearful eyes. She sank down in a big easy-chair, 
and Willy stood by her side, giving mea kind look 
and cheerful good-day. Then the squire com- 
menced to talk; but for the first few minutes he 
might as well have talked to a horse, for although 
I heard the, words plainly enough, their sense was 
lost, for my faculties and understanding were 
prostrate in the presence of my adored. I rallied 
somewhat at the words ‘ presumption and ingrati- 
tude ;’ and at that point I listened to the old 
gentleman, still looking at Joy, who signalled me 
to be good and calm; and I declared to myself 
that, for her sake and Willy’s, I would say noth- 
ing to Squire Harding that was not respectful. 
Ingratitude! Full well I might have asked him 
for what I was ungrateful; as I never had had 
or desired anything from him, until now that I 
wanted for myself his greatest treasure. He at 
last talked himself out of all self-command, and 
said he, ‘Have you nothing to say in defence of 
your unmanly conduct, Edward Thane ?” 

I said: ‘No; only this, sir—that it is true I 
love Joy, and she loves me; and I wish to marr 
her at once, if she will take me for her husband, 
and if you please.’ : 

Joy uttered a faint cry of alarm ; and the squire 
was so thunder-struck, that instead of grasping my 
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hand, as he might have done, he sat down and 
glared at me, becoming quite pale. He cut me 
short with a violent exclamation before I had well 
finished what I had to say. 

Joy cried out piteously to him, and crept down 
at his feet, clasping her hands around his knees. 
‘Indeed, indeed, it is true,’ she said; ‘Edward 
could not speak a lie ;’ and then she hid her sweet 
face in her hands, still kneeling at his feet. 

‘Girl, you are a perfect little fool,” he said in 
great anger. 

Joy sprang to her feet, and I was at her side in 
a twinkling, and she put her hand in mine. 

‘Squire Harding,’ I said, ‘Joy has chosen her 
choice ; and before Heaven I swear that her choice 
shall be her happiness from now to the grave, and 
beyond that, who knows! Not for all the squires 
in England will I give her up; neither will I 
leave her here, even in your own house, till she 
herself gives me the word of command.’ 

Joy, before I had quite done with my speech, 
laced one dimpled hand on my lips, so that the 
atter part of the longest speech I ever made was 
sweetly smothered thereby. 

The squire rose from his seat and pointed to the 
door, laying his hand at the same time on the 
bell-rope. His face was white-bleached with 

anger; but my temper rose not a peg-hole, I 
stood still until Joy whispered me to go, and 
whispered another word or two also which made 
my ear tingle to hear. Willy also came between 
the squire and me, and laid his hand kindly on 
my arm, and so between them they drew me away 
from the room. I fain would have held Joy a 
moment by herself outside of the room-door, but 
she escaped from me for that time. 

I walked home ill at ease ; but as I went, my 
mind seemed to take in other and higher thoughts, 
and there grew within me the great assurance of my 
requited love—mine and Joy’s, now for ever one, 
in spite of all the small world of those who might 
disapprove, and of those who should cry shame 
upon my aspiring mind. I could not go home to 
the mill for long that night. Again I walked 
under the stars of the open heaven as once before 
I did, in cruel distress of mind. 

The very next morning after my appearance at 
the Hall, as I was impatiently waiting for some 
sign from Willy, two letters were put into my 
hand. One was from Willy, and the other from 
the squire. Mr Harding’s letter was cold and 
formal, but polite. He commenced with an ex- 
pression of regret for his hasty reception of me the 
day before ; but he went on to say that a marriage 
with Joy was quite impossible, such was the 
difference in our worldly stations. He advised me, 
as a young man in whom he had confidence, and 
for whom he had regard, to put aside such ill- 
regulated ideas, and apply myself to my business, 
Joy, he said, would at once leave the neighbour- 
hood on a long visit to her mother’s relations in 
the south, so that any further attempt to hold 
communication with her would be useless, 

It seemed, when I read this, as if a thrust of steel 
had reached my heart. ‘Oh! cruel, cruel he is,’ I 
moaned, ‘to part us!’ I felt for a time quite un- 
manned, and as though a whole cold, selfish world 
had come between Joy and me. A hard, mocking, 
scheming, money-loving world, against which I felt 
my own powerlessness in a dull- sort of way, that, 
as I said, quite for a while bore me down. I seated 


Ip, 


myself in a corner of the mill, where the men 
were working, with the buzz of the machinery 
all about me, and I tried to think; for if 
thought came to me anywhere, it was in the 
mill. After a while, I bethought me of Willy’s 
unopened letter, which I still held in my hand, 
and as I read it, a faint ray of hope came to me, 
for he told me he was still my true friend, and 
that, if I could have patience, he would serve me 
well in this matter. ‘I did you grave injustice 
once,’ he wrote, ‘and I will do no less than justice 
now ; but let me beg of you to do nothing rash,’ 
He promised to see me soon, but that for the 
present time the squire kept him always about 
him. Joy, he said, did not dare to leave the 
house, and was forbidden to see me. But she sent 
a few precious words in Willy’s letter that com- 
forted me much. 

I could scarcely restrain myself from rising in 
rebellion against the injustice of the squire. But 
I knew I could do nothing except range about all 
day—and very nearly all night too—in the old 
familiar walks ; and that same night, Rice Newton 
the game-keeper, and Wallace his dog, went so far 
as to grapple with me in the shadow of the trees, 
thinking I was a poacher. 

The next day, Joy was taken away, and I was 
helpless to prevent it ; and so was Joy herself, for 
she was under age. Indeed, her gentle nature, I 
knew, had been quelled out of all thought of 
resistance by the squire. I saw nothing of her, in 
spite of all attempts to do so, and I was nearly 
broken-hearted. Willy came to the mill, and 
told me how sorrowful Joy was to go ; but a quiet, 
uncomplaining spirit possessed her, so that the 
squire imagined her feelings to be but little 
touched. She sent a few tender lines of farewell 
tome. They lie before me now as I write. Often 
do I take them out of their quiet resting-place, and 
gaze at them until the old deep springs, far down 
in my inmost heart, are loosed once more, and 
my eyes grow dim with tears. I told Willy that 
nothing would hold me, but that I would follow 
her; and he implored me not to do so, but to 
have confidence in him, that he would endeavour 
for me, and all would yet be well. At last, I 
yielded so far as to promise not to do anything so 
foolish ; but I knew I could not keep my promise 
very long, such was the agonising unrest of my 
heart. 

I need not say much more about the few weeks 
of suspense I spent at that time. But now and 
again I was cheered by messages of affection from 
Joy, which were forwarded through Willy, for she 
was watched almost like a prisoner. At last she 
wrote to me a few lines so despondingly that I 
was startled ; for I felt sure something was wrong, 
and rest I could not until I had seen her again. 
So I set out for the south, little thinking that 
Willy was already on his way to fetch me. Yet, 
so it was ; for he arrived at the mill the day after 
I left. He came quickly posting after me, and 
overtook me at a wayside inn, just before I arrived 
at my destination, and told me the news—such 
news of gladness! It was a long story before all 
was told, but few words will suffice for it here. 

The squire, after leaving Joy with her relations, 
had gone to London, and was delayed there some 
weeks with’ business, and had then gone back to 
Joy on his way home. But he found her ill 
and drooping. My poor Joy! The good-hearted 
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squire was thunder-struck ; and he then and there 
said it was past all comprehension. But he took 
her to his heart again for all that ; and Willy said 
he cried over her, and blamed himself very heartily 
for all that had taken place; and that Joy clung 
to him sobbing and declaring she would never 
leave him, not even for me. 

The squire shook his head very sadly at that, 
and with grief in his voice, he declared that she 
should have her will in everything for the future. 
Then Mr Harding and Willy consulted together ; 
and then it was that Willy played what he after- 
wards called his trump card—and that card was 
Edward Thane. The squire was hard to win over ; 
but Willy pleaded so well for me that he gave 
way at last, and when he did give in he did so 
generously, as became his nature. Willy at once 
got permission to fetch me, and as I have said, we 
met at the wayside inn, and before long I was 
standing in the hall, where stood the squire, grasp- 
ing his freely given hand. 


We had a long talk together about many things, 
but it was concluded satisfactorily. I was to have | 
Joy, and to all else I was indifferent. But great | 
was the chill of disappointment that came over me 
when I was told I could not see her just then | 
until all had been finally settled. It seems that | 
it had been resolved to keep my visit a secret from | 
Joy ; but I was promised that all would be as I 
should desire very soon; so I was obliged to be 
satisfied with this, although I left the house with 
a reluctant step, but still with a light heart. 

Not long after this the squire himself called 
upon me at the mill with Joy; and in Uncle 
Stephen’s old oak parlour her hand was placed 
in mine. I remember it was a gloomy winter day ; 
but the little dark room was radiant to my eyes, 
radiant enough with abounding sunshine. Joy 
said but little ; her heart was too full for speech ; 
but I had only to look down into the calm depth 
of her beautiful eyes, to read there the divine con- 
tentment of truest affection. 

The squire seemed quite satisfied with the turn 
that events had taken, and we all walked up the 
lane together, I walking with them to the Hall, 
where Willy joined us, and we were all happy 
together. The cloud of the past seemed to have 
rolled away for ever; and the future seemed to 
me, as I thought it all over that night in my 
solitary chamber at the mill, to be a long, long 

ath before me, with the bright white light of 
appiness upon it. Down that long and happy 
path I seemed to see Joy and myself walking on 
and on; never looking back; never apart, but 
always onward in the encircling glow of perfect 
content. Alas! alas! 

Joy and I were formally engaged to be married 
within the year, and of course we met very often, 
and all restraint was taken away from my visits. 

Mr Harding and I became close friends, and I 
saw in him the clear soul of the true English 
gentleman. 

Smoothly ran the course of love with Joy and 
me. Like the sweet stillness of a summer day our 
two lives seemed hushed with the steadfast bright- 
ness of the golden present. And the future was to 
us brighter and more golden still. At last the day 
of our wedding drew near, and the guests were 
invited ; and just then it was that the news came 
that Willy’s regiment was ordered abroad, and it 


at our marriage. There was one honoured guest, 
however, that Joy and I resolved should be there, 
and that was our old friend Bill Stubbs. Joy and 
I had frequently visited him, and one day we 
invited him to our wedding ; nor would we take a 
refusal. The dear old boy looked down at his 
battered wooden leg, and said it was too far gone 
for such gay affairs as weddings. He declared that 
Wanless, the carpenter, should make him a new 
one for the occasion. But I said no to that ; for 
it was the leg I had always known, and he would 
not have seemed himself with any other. 

We were married, and lived at the mill; for it 
was Joy’s own wish, and both the squire and my- 
self agreed that it was better so. Joy loved the 
dear old place ; and the proudest man was I in all 
the North that day when I brought home to it my 
bride. My own sweet wife at last. 

Brief must now be the remaining part of my 
story, of my life-history; for I find that not 
even the fortitude that comes with time can shut 


| out the heavy pain that still has power to rack my 


heart when I sit down to think of my affliction. 
God help me! I cannot, even now, after all the 
long sorrow of years, find comfort in resignation. 
With acontrite heart for my blamable shortcoming 
do I say this. But it would be false to say other- 
Wise. 

Brief indeed was our married life. But two 
short years, and I laid my darling in the green 
churchyard, with her new-born infant by her side. 


Joy, my lost darling! Ah! not lost, but watch- 
ing and waiting for me. Often in the night, when 
all is still, I look out heavenwards to the glittering 
stars, and I wonder if beyond the visible world 
you are looking down upon the old home where 
we were happy together; and I try if by wistful 
yearning of the heart, a yearning that is prayer, I 
may gain a passing sight of you. And sometimes 
I imagine I have seen you, dear love! with arms 
outstretched to me across the endless gulf of space, 
and then it is that I believe you have besought for 
me in my loneliness a blessing from the Supreme. 
Lonely indeed! for all are gone, and I only am 
left of all who are mentioned here. And Iam old; 
and before long I must go also, trusting in God’s 
great mercy, as I have learned to do. 

THE END. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tue instrument invented by Mr C. W. Siemens, 
F.R.S., for ascertaining the depth of the sea with- 
out a sounding-line may be generally described as 
resembling the barometer in construction, inas- 
much as it has a perpendicular tube filled with 
mercury. The tube has a saucer-like termination 
at each end; the lower end is closed by a thin 
elastic steel plate, which is supported on two spiral 
springs of the same length as the mercurial 
column. 

The pressure of the mercury on the thin steel 
plate varies with the gravity, and that varies with 
the depth of the sea. When there is downward 
pressure there is diminution of mercury in the 
upper saucer, and vice versd. A thin layer of 
paraffine floating on the mercury, enters a flat 
spiral tube of glass.on the top of the instrument, 
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the mercury, and thus indicates on a scale the 
depth of the sea in fathoms at any moment. 

The density of the earth is, roughly speaking, 
twice that of sea-water; hence the varying effect 
of gravity, and the possibility of inventing the 

ter, a8 this new depth-measurer is called. 

Mr Siemens has tested his bathometer in two 
voyages across the Atlantic, by comparing its indi- 
cations with actual soundings. ‘The results,’ he 
says, ‘agree in all cases as closely as could have 
been expected, considering that the sounding-line 
gives the depth immediately below the vessel, 
whereas the bathometer gives the mean depth 
taken over a certain area.’ On an even slope the 
two might be expected to agree; and if we had 
charts with contour-lines of the depth, a captain 
would be able to ascertain the position of his ship 
during fogs, or in weather when astronomical 
observations could not be taken, An instrumest 
that gives warning of changes of depth long before 
reaching dangerous ground, cannot fail to be 
turned to good account. Moreover, a knowledge 
of the depth can be taken advantage of mechani- 
cally as well as scientifically. During the laying 
of one of the Atlantic cables, the end was lost in 
a gale, and the spot could only be guessed at, but 
the depth, eight hundred fathoms, was known. 
On return of fine weather, an attempt at recovery 
was made. Soundings were taken, until eight 
hundred fathoms were struck, and along this range 
the groping was continued, until at last the cable 
was hooked, twenty-seven miles from the spot 
where the search commenced. And further, we 
may believe that coast surveys, and deep-sea 
exploration for whatever purpose, will be greatly 
facilitated by means of the bathometer. 

In the two voyages above referred to, the test- 
soundings were taken by Sir William Thomson's 
apparatus, which makes use of a thin steel wire for 
a sounding-line, and gives more trustworthy results 
with less expenditure of time than the usual 


| method of sounding. We hope the day is not dis- 


tant when the steel wire will be adopted in the 
royal navy. 
On describing his bathometer at a meeting of 


| the Royal Society, Mr Siemens illustrated the 
| principle by another instrument, which may be 


| called an attraction-meter. 


It is composed of 


| three tubes put together in the form of the letter 


H. Mercury is poured in, and aboye that spirit 
of wine, until the tubes are quite full. A slender 


| tube of glass is fixed above the central tube ; the 


spirit enters this tube, and carries with it an air- 
bubble which serves as indicator. If, now, a 
heavy weight is placed near either of the side- 
tubes, the mercury is attracted or drawn towards 
that side. The floating spirit is consequently 
raised ; it enters the glass tube and pushes the 


, air-bubble away from the weight. An ordinary 
_ observer, on seeing the experiment, would con- 


clude that the weight had repelled the air-bubble ; 
but the philosopher perceives the effect of attrac- 
tion: of weight on weight, and mass on mass. 


| The principle of the bathometer is therefore shewn 
| to be true. 


A special merit of this attraction-meter is, that 
when properly constructed, it would keep in 
working order perhaps fifty years ; but it must be 
securely fixed on a base imbedded in the earth 
firm as a rock. Placed thus, with the central 
tube pointing east and west, it might be used for 


scientific purposes: to indicate the rise and fall 
of tides, the movements of the moon, and other 
physical phenomena. Mr Siemens may be con- 
gratulated on having, in these two instruments, 
made an important addition to the resources of 
science. : 

Mr Rymer Jones, of the imperial government 
telegraphs, Japan, has invented apparatus for 
ascertaining the temperature of the sea, and the 
direction and velocity of its currents at any depth. 
As this apparatus cannot be described without 
diagrams, we mention only that it involves the 
use of a magnet, a vane of insulators, and of elec- 
tric communications, by which the desired facts 
are made known from deep down under water to 
the observer on board ship. A sinker is used to 
insure steady descent o 
upright position, and is then cast loose, the cost 
of a sinker being less than the cost of the time 
required to haul it up. 

As our readers are aware, there has been much 
discussion of late about oceanic circulation and 
deep-sea currents. Researches into those phenom- 
ena would be facilitated by means of the instru- 
ments here described; and it may be that the 
explorers on board the Challenger, now coming 
home from their three years’ interesting cruise, 
will wish that such appliances had been available 
at the commencement of their voyage. 

Sir William Thomson, F.R.S., and his brother, 
Professor James Thomson, have invented a ‘me- 
chanical integrator, which does surprising things 
in solving mathematical problems. It will calculate 
integrals ; integrate linear differential equations, 
and perform other numerical feats much quicker 
than they can be done by the brain, and without 
mistake. The same two skilful investigators have 
devised an analysing machine suitable for working 
out the harmonic analysis of meteorological obser- 
vations and of tidal observations. It is a prime 
thing for science when, by turning a handle for 
half an hour, and setting a few wheels in move- 
ment, a whole year’s tide observations can be 
presented in a compact form for lasting reference. 

One of the results of Mr Crookes’ investigations 
is confirmation of the theory that there is n6 
difference between heat and light. ‘All we can 
take account of, he says, in technical phrase, ‘is 
difference of wave-length. A ray of definite re- 
frangibility cannot be split up into two rays, one 
being heat and one light. A ray of definite re- 
frangibility in the red, falling on a thermometer, 
shews the action of heat; on a thermopile, it 
produces an electric current ; on a photographic 
plate it excites chemical action, it occasions move- 
ment in a slice of suspended pith, while to the eye 
it appears as light and colour,’ 

As regards the ‘ weighing of light,’ some explana- 
tion is necessary. It must be remembered that 
all Mr Crookes’ experiments are made in a vacuum. 
He twists a fibre of glass and fixes it in his tube. 
With another fibre and pieces of pith he makes 
an almost inconceivably light balance, which is 
attached to the twisted fibre with liberty to move. 
If a beam of light be made to fall on one end of 
the balance, it is pressed downwards as by a 
weight, and the amount can be calculated. But 
as light has no weight, it is the force of the light 
which sends the balance down. Therefore, it will 
be understood that weighing a sunbeam is not 
the same thing as weighing substances which 


the apparatus in an ° 
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have weight. During the course of the experi- 
ments in December last, it was calculated on a 
cloudy day, that the pressure of sunlight on the 
earth amounted to a little more than two tons 
per square mile. The question as to whether this 
pressure, or force, can be turned to practical uses 
has often been raised, A Frenchman thinks he 
has solved the problem by shewing that sunshine 
can be made to heat water in a boiler and get 
up steam. 

Taken by itself, Mr Crookes’ torsion-balance is 
a remarkable instrument, for it is the most delicate 
balance ever yet constructed. The scale can be 
turned by a weight not more than a millionth 
of a grain. This would seem to be the utmost 
limit to which weighing could be carried or*re- 
~quired. Considering that the experiments were 
made in a vacuum, it may be queried—How was 
the weight placed on the scale? The answer is 


Wiiaa 


| 
bs half of pounds for the whole floor. 


that the weight was already in the tube ; that it 
was lifted by a magnet on the outside of the glass, 
and when exactly over the scale was allowed to drop. 

Certain solutions, as is well known, when sub- 
mitted to experiment, rotate polarised light. 
Quinine is one of them, and from its peculiar 
properties, has often been put to the test in the 
chemical laboratory. In the course of a recent 
investigation, Professor Draper of New York found 
that by adding a small quantity of sulphuric acid 
to the solution, the rotating power was increased 
from one hundred and fifty-four to two hundred 
and fifty-five. Thinking over this augmentation 
of power, he was led to ask the question : ‘Is it 
not possible, nay, even probable, that the physio- 
logical action of quinine may undergo a similar 
or perhaps greater increase? In past times, it 
was the custom to administer the drug in the 
form of a sulphuric acid solution, and the results 
were certain and prompt even with minute doses. 
In recent times, on the contrary, the fancy of 
patients demands that quinine should be given 
in pill or some allied form ; and though greatly 
increased doses are used, the practitioner finds 
it less certain in its effect. The cause of the 
difference is doubtless the change in molecular 
arrangement that produces the marked difference 
in the action of the alkaloid and sulphate solu- 
tions on polarised light; and since the action 
of the sulphate solution is so much greater than 
that of the alkaloid solution, it is evidently the 
proper form for the administration of quinine as a 
medicine.’ 

In some of the hospitals in America, dilute 
solution of carbolic acid has been successfully 
used as a remedy for ‘acute rheumatism, An 
ounce of the acid is mixed in a pailful of warm 
water ; blankets are then dipped into the pail, 
and, after being slightly wrung, are wrapped 
round the patient. It is said that a feeling of 
relief is soon experienced, 

In a recent railway collision, between Phila- 
delphia and New York, great damage was done to 
the trucks and carriages of the two trains ; but the 
passengers in two ‘Pullman drawing-room cars’ 
escaped unhurt. An American writer describes 
the amount of resistance in the framing of those 
cars as something enormous. The sills or floors 


| are made of the best ‘Southern pine,’ the ‘crushing | 
| stress of which cannot be less than six thousand 
| pounds per square inch,’ or nearly one million and 


roject at the ends, and thus the shock of collision 
1s dissipated before it reaches the body of the car ; 
and as there are no doors along the sides, the Pull- 
man cars are much stronger than English railway 
carriages. The writer above quoted remarks: ‘ We 
say confidently that we do not believe it is possible 
to build cars with compartments and side-doors 
that can in any way approach the strength of the 
long American car with end-doors. The whole 
floor and side as far as the window-sills is a unit, 
and the amount of resistance which is offered is 
something extraordinary when compared with the 
coaches used on foreign railroads,’ hen the col- 
lision occurred, the train with the Pullman cars 
was travelling forty miles an hour.— Facing 
points’ on railways and tramways are an occasion 
of danger. These facing points are the wedge-like 
bars of the switches, used where carriages are 
shunted. At Middlesborough, the constructors of 
the tramway, instead of placing the points exactly 
opposite each other, as is usual, have placed one a 
few inches forward. The wheels, therefore, pass 
over one at a time, and thus avoid the risk of 
meeting two at once. 

Mr Alexander Buchan’s paper, reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, ‘On the Diurnal Oscillations of the Baro- 
meter, is worth reading by observers who take 
interest in questions of weather and climate, This 
rise and fall of the barometer of course indicates a 
rise and fall of the atmosphere—an aérial tide— 
and its presence has been remarked wherever 
observations have been made. It is greatest be- 
tween the tropics, and diminishes towards the 
poles. At Bombay, for example, the oscillation 
is at its lowest at 4 a.M.; then it rises, and is at 
its highest at 10 a.M., from which it descends to 
the lowest level by 4 P.M., and so up and down 
every six hours. This tide, prevailing all round 
the globe, must play an important part in the 
economy of nature. What that part is, might be 
found out if we knew more about the diurnal 
oscillations ; but to obtain this knowledge, sys- 
tematic and long-continued observations in all 
parts of the world would have to be made. Other 
natural phenomena, as Mr Buchan remarks, would 
have to be taken into account: ‘the effects of solar 
and terrestrial radiation, of currents of air, and 
possibly also of electro-magnetic conditions, as 
modified in each locality by the relative distribu- 
tion of land and water. The development of this 
question,’ he continues, ‘ would be most materially 
furthered by establishing in different- parts of the 
globe strings of stations extending from the sea- 
shore inland for thirty or forty miles; and it 
may be added, that with observations obtained 
from stations so planted, the investigation of the 
important question of seaside and other local 
climates would be most satisfactorily carried out, 
since it would thereby be placed on a strictly 
scientific basis,’ Could not the Treasury Com- 
mittee who are now inquiring into the working 
of the Meteorological Office take this matter into 
consideration ? 

The claims of physical and mechanical science 
have proved so strong this month, that we have 
but small space left for other topics deserving of 
notice ; for example, the loan collection of scien- 
tific instruments which is to be a pulic exhibition 
at South Kensington, It will include some of the 


The floors | contrivances by which great discoveries have been 
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made, but will have little attraction for ordinary 
sight-seers—Then there is a grand scheme for 
establishing a large number of os forty 
aware each, in connection with the National 
raining School for Music. This school is to be 
opened after Easter ; and under certain conditions, 
young persons of musical abilities will be there 
trained in music free of cost. A case has recently 
occurred in Northumberland, where a boy nine 
years of age shewed himself to be the best among 
a hundred musical competitors.—Schemes for 
improved dwellings for working people are also 
much talked about : the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
the Corporation of the City, have all held discus- 
sions thereupon.—Then we hear of a new gun- 
metal which surpasses all other gun-metal in 
strength, and breaks only when the strain exceeds 
thirty tons to the inch, And guns grow bigger and 
bigger, and we are told that soon we shall have 
five-ton cannon-balls, and cannon able to fire them. 
—And lastly, the slag of blast-furnaces is now 
made into a kind of cotton, which is incombustible, 
and is an excellent packing for steam-boilers and 
heating-apparatus, when the heat is to be kept in. 

In reply to a question in the ‘Month’ for 
January, in this Journal, regarding the edibility of 
rats, we have been favoured by a clergyman in 
the west of England, with the following : 

‘In the year 1834-5, I was on board ship at Port- 
Louis in the Mauritius, when it was found neces- 
sary to smoke the hold out, to get rid of the rats 
that infested the ship. Three hundred and ninety 
rats were found suffocated round the fires. A 
French third-mate who was on board proposed to 
cook, and actually did cook, some of the finest of 
them. These I tasted, and indeed ate of them. Chiefly 
the hind-legs were eaten. They were exceedingly 
white, delicate, and tender, and as far as I remember 
put me in mind of chicken, with a slight flavour of 
game about it. They had been well nourished, and 
were plump and in good condition. I would not 
object to eat them perfectly prepared, and should 
regard such food as a great boon after salt-junk 
and pickled pork of six years’ storing. If I am not 
mistaken, the Frenchman fried them, after care- 
fully cleaning. I think it possible that the sulphur 
which had been used for smoking the ship may have 
helped to give a slightly modified flavour to them ; 
but it was not sufficient to be at all disagreeable.’ 

Another correspondent kindly writes as follows : 
‘Some forty years ago, my late husband had a 
pie made of rats, and I think five or six gentle- 
men dined with him and enjoyed it very much. 
The rats were caught in a barn where the wheat 
was just thrashed, so that they were very nice 
and tender from their feeding.’ 


LINES BY A LADY TO HER SONS. 


- 

I covtp not sleep all through last night, 
But sighed, and turned, and wished for light. 
Then Memory opened secret cells, 

And water sprang from hidden wells ; 
Then little feet danced up the stair, 
And childish voices filled the air. 

Now William calls his brother Frank, 
While Robert plays some joyous prank ; 
With auburn curls, and look serene, 

See Charley calmly views the scene. 


There Walter stands, a thoughtful child, 
And handsome Tommy, bright and wild. 
One tiny maid, with starry eyes, 
Amongst them plays, and laughs or cries. 
Yes—all once more I plainly see, 
With little Edward on my knee ; 
Again my fair young sons are seven— 
Alive on earth, the gift of heaven. 
Ir. 
We’re in that quaint old house once more ; 
The orchard spreads its fragrant store. 
The lofty elms whilst some ascend, 
Their little gardens others tend ; 
To me they bring, half ripe, a treat, 
No fruit has since seemed half so sweet. 
The tutor rings ; the boys all hide, 
With anger feigned, I hear him chide ; 
A merry laugh betrays them all, 
Who gravely answer now his call. 
Oh, happy boys ! oh, lovely spot ! 
Who night not envy now your lot? 
But clouds hang o’er the dear old place, 
And sorrow shadows each young face ; 
For Death has torn, in one sad year, 
From that bright band two brothers dear. 
But still, dear sons, J call you seven, 
With five on earth, and two in heaven. 
III. 
Ah, me ! to-night I cannot sleep, 
Since Memory bids me wake and weep. 
And, hark ! I hear delightful notes ; 
Around my bed soft music floats ; 
How well I know ’tis Walter’s hand! 
Musician rare, at thy command 
Delightful music filled the hour ; 
Entranced, we feel its deepest power. 
Again I mark him fade away, 
The soul so lighting that thin clay, 
That ere he left us, all could trace 
An angel’s spirit in that face 
And dark bright eyes, whose softened rays 
Looked forward, with an earnest gaze, 
As though he saw those mansions blest, 
Where soon he found eternal rest. 
But, still, dear sons, I called you seven, 
With four on earth, and three in heaven. 
IV. 
I do not care for sleep to-night, 
So come ye visions, dark or bright. 
See there is Frank, and by his side, 
At marriage feast, a fair young bride. 
Now Robert speaks with youthful grace, 
While laughter echoes round the place. 
With grief repressed, I see once more, 
Our Charles leave his native shore, 
Beloved of all, we knew too well, 
For years in Eastern climes to dwell. 
Ah! maiden dear, those starry eyes 
Another home than mine will prize ! 
Young Edward, too, though still with me, 
Has dreams of lands beyond the sea, 
But still I’m not of joy bereft, 
Their loving father’s with me left, 
And hopes our girl and brothers seven, 
Will at the last all meet in heaven. 


— mail _ 
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